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CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS 


AMONGST  the  scenes  we  are  often  called  upon  to  wit* 
ness  there  is  none  more  awful,  serious  and  interesting,  than 
the  execution  of  a  criminal  condemned  to  death.  The  subject 
of  capital  punishments  generally,  has  engaged  tlie  attention 
and  enlisted  the  talents  of  the  wise  and  speculative  in  almost 
every  age,  and  the  questions  that  naturally  arise  from  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  that  subject  become  all-important  in  the  scale  of 
national  government  and  national  prosperity.  Among  these, 
the  questions,  “  What  is  the  sole  use  of  punishment  ?  How 
should  the  penalty  of  a  crime  be  proportioned  ?**  and  some 
others,  have  been  so  often  and  so  conclusively  answered,  and 
the  different  answers  to  each  inquiry,  tend  so  much  to  the 
same  conclusion,  that  they  are  no  longer  enveloped  in  dark¬ 
ness  and  misconception,  but  have  become  axioms  self-evident 
and  universally  adopted.  But  the  question,  What  effect  ha9> 
view  of  Ca/iital  Executions  on  the  fiublic  mind?  is  seldom 
digested,  and  we  have  the  opinions  of  very  few  in  relation 
thereto,  and  the  remarks  of  a  still  less  portion  of  those  who 
have  witnessed  these  effects  and  united  observation  with  what 
reason  had  taught  them  on  the  subject.  That  the  criterion  is 
a  just  one  I  presume  no  one  will  deny.  That  to  inquire  what 
is  the  conduct  of  the  public  on  such  an  occasion,  what  is  the 
apparent  effect  on  their  passions,  on  their  sympathy,  on  th'err 
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countenances ;  what  are  the  deductions  from  their  observo^r 
tions  in  approaching  the  place  of  execution ;  will  enlighten 
the  subject  and  aid  the  momentous  question  whether  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  is  in  any  case  necessary  and  politic— a  proposi¬ 
tion  which  has  been  considered  by  Montesquieu  and  by  Bec- 
caria,  who  have  been  followed  l^y  the  whole  philosophy  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  And  whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  researches 
as  to  the  number  of  crimes  committed  in  one  country  where 
death  was  the  consequence  of  almost  every  crime  ;  or  in  an- 
otlier  where  after  a  lapse  of  years  it  was  erased  from  the 
crimitial  code,  or  where  sanguinary  punishments  have  beeit 
continued  from  dark  and  barbarous  ages  to  the  time  when  the 
lights  of  reason,  of  science,  and  sound  phiiosoph.y,  had  dispel¬ 
led  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  superstition  ;  whatever  may 
have  been  conclusions  from  a  spirit  of  reform  in  the  tyrannic 
empire  of  prejudice,  or  on  the  contrary  from  having  rendered 
still  more  black  and  gloomy  the  universal  catalogue  of  punish¬ 
ments,  by  stamping  thereon.  Death,  as  the  awful  result  of  trans¬ 
gression — in  almost  every  case  I  say  let  the  result  be  what  it 
may  from  these  inquiries,  still  proceed  with  us  to  the  ground 
where  insulted  justice  is  about  to  immolate  her  victims,  and 
let  conclusions  there  be  drawn.  Let  us  view  the  tremendous 
scene  of  a  life  just  closing  with  ignominy  ;  perceive  the  con¬ 
vict  separated  by  a  platform  from  the  world  of  spirits,  present¬ 
ing  a  spectacle  of  horror  to  some,  but  of  derision  to  others. 
This  scene,  it  is  said,  will  have  the  effect  to  prevent  the  com¬ 
mission  of  crimes.  None  but  the  most  callous  can  appear  in- 
difforent  when  he  sees  the  ghost-like  paleness  of  the  victim, 
tlie  variegated  shades  that  light  across  his  visage,  the  tremor 
that  convulses  his  frame,  and  the  cold  sweats  that  demonstrate 

we  deny  the  assertion  and  we  deny  the 


his  dying  agony — yet 
effect.  We  found  our  denial  on  the  conduct  of  the  populace, 
in  the  innumerable  concourse  that  press  forward  to  the  fatal 
sppt,  in  the  throbs  of  anxiety  which  beat  in  the  bosoms  of 
some,  in  the  apparent  apathy  and  disconcem  of  others,  in  the 
boisterous  effusions  of  the  many,  in  the  circumspect  silence 
and  conduct  of  the  few  ;  in  the  oaths  and  imprecations  of  the 
vicious,  and  in  tlie  affectionate  and  sympatliizing  observations 
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of  the  virtuous.  A  consideration  of  these  facts  may  justify 
tiie  proposition  that  capital  punishments  tend  to  the  mulii/ili- 
cation  rather  than  the  prevention  of  crimes.  But  before  we 
proceed  to  consider  the  actual  execution,  let  us  revert  to  the 
trial  and  sentence  of  the  prisoner.  In'  the  course  of  the  in- 
quiry  is  there  any  apparent  difference  beuvfcen  the  conduct  of 
the  spectators  on  this  and  on  a  trial  where,  if  a  conviction  take 
place,  the  punishment  is  solitary  imprisonment  foi’  life  ?  None 
that  I  can  perceive.  The  same  anxiety,  the  same  solicitude 
is  then  awakened,  and  sympathy  rises  to  as  high  a  pitch  for 
one  who  is  to  be  immured  within  the  coniines  of  a  narrow  cell, 
as  for  another  the  wages  of  whose  sin  is  death.  When  the 
jury  have  attentively  heard  the  evidence  for  and  against  the 
prisoner,  and  deliberated  thereon,  whether  in  a  case  of  life  and 
death,  or  of  imprisonment  for  life,  we  perceive  the  same  awful 
silence  whilst  the  populace  are,  as  it  were,  hanging  with 
trembling  anxiety  on  the  lips  of  the  foreman  who  is  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  verdict.  The  same  inestimable  value  is  placed 
on  the  liberty  as  on  the  life  of  a  citizen.  When  the  judge  is 
about  to  utter  the  mandate  of  the  law,  whether  it  be  that  the 
convict  shall  be  deprived  of  a  forfeited  life  or  that  his  liberty 
shall  be  restrained  by  the  bars  of  a  dungeon,  the  same  sigh  in 
each  case  escapes  the  beholder,  and  his  heart  is  filled  with  the 
same  degree  of  anguish.  But  let  us  speak  of  the  execution. 
The  unhappy  man  is  the  victim  of  untimely  death.  Plis  trial, 
his  condemnation  and  his  sentence,  are  proclaimed,  and  the 
four  winds  of  heaven  waft  them  to  the  remotest  comers.  A 
public  commotion  ensues.  An  execution  is  to  take  place.  The 
old  and  the  young,  in  a  Avord  all  classes  prepare  to  view  the 
sad  catastrophe-— and  the  captive  is  executed  again  and  again 
in  the  imaginations  of  all  who  anticipate  this  dreadful  scene. 
They  approach  ;  it  is  like  the  ancient  assemblage  to  witness 
the  Olympian  games.  The  law  contemplated  a  solemnity  and 
awe  at  a  public  execution  far  exceeding  that  on  any  other  oc¬ 
casion.  It  supposes  that  as  on  the  sabbath  day  men  w^ould  for¬ 
get  their  revilings,  their  blasphemies,  their  imprecations,  and 
daths,  tliat  levity  and  profanity  would  give  place  to  serious 
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and  solemn  deportment ;  that  the  whole  would  present  a  scene 
awful  and  impressive  as  tending  to  deter  others  from  the  com¬ 
mission  of  offences  of  like  nature.  But  this  idea  never  pre¬ 
sents  ksclf  to  the  mind  of  the  multitude.  They  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  that  the  intention  of  so  great  a  sacrifice  as  the  life  of  an 
individual  is  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes.  It  is  not 
example  that  collects  the  concourse  attending  an  execution. 
It  is  curiosity.  To  witness  the  struggles  of  a  dying  man — to 
view  the  soldiery — to  view  the  parade  and  the  immense  num¬ 
ber  that  come  from  ail  sections  of  the  country*— These  are  the 
reasons  why  the  gallows  is  surrounded  not  only  with  men, 
women  and  children,  but  with  food  and  spirituous  liquors^~^ 
spirituous  lUjuors^  those  assassins  of  feeling,  those  incentives 
to  vice,  those  robbers  of  principle  and  stimulators  to  murder, 
to  rapine  and  cruelty.  These  not  only  hurry  men  to  the  com¬ 
mission  of  crimes  biacker  than  hell  itself,  but  they  pursue  the 
unfortunate  victim  to  the  scaffoki,  that  he  may  even  there 
witness  the  poison  that  robbed  him  of  his  existence.  Why 
docs  not  the  law  here  interpose,  and  not  suffer  justice  to  be 
mocked  and  despised.  Thus  after  seeing  the  convict  sus¬ 
pended  between  heaven  and  earth ;  after  witnessing  Avhat 
should  be  the  most  solemn  of  ail  spectacles  (but  by  perversion 
rendered  the  spectacle  of  carousal  and  intoxication)  they  re¬ 
turn  more  gratified  with  the  scenes  of  the  day  than  benefited 
by  the  solemn  occasion.  Here  let  me  introduce  the  words  of 
a  v.  riter  on  the  conduct  of  the  populace  on  different  occa¬ 
sions.  He  says,  “  I  strayed  near  the  place  of  a  public  execu¬ 
tion — The  convict  was  placed  on  the  scaffold — That  many 
headed  monster,  the  people,  surrounded  it — at  that  moment 
an  apple  or  an  egg  passed  the  prisoner’s  head— TV/c  tau^h  of 
manitij  was  heard  hideous.  Is  this  the  nation,  I  exclaimed  ? 
Then  nations  have  no  souls.-  It  was  the  laugh  of  hell  !  The 
grin-horrible  struck  me  to  the  soul,  and  sunk  me  in  dejection. 

I  exclaimed  Odi  profanum  vul^us,  I  hate  the  mob.”  Again, 
<locs  the  idea  of  a  public  execution  diminish  the  number  of 
crimes  ?  I  answer  no  ;  and  proof  might  be  adduced  to  shew 
that  but  a  few  days  before  an  execution,  a  crime  was  commit- 
ft‘d  similar  to  that  for  which  the  offender  was  to  suffer.  Thus 
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lieither  ihe  dread  nor  the  actual  view  of  the  punishment  can 
prevent  the  perpetration  of  crimes,  and  I  ask,  what  is  to  make 
the  impression  ?  The  example  ?  but  if  the  example  at  the 
very  moment  has  so  little  effect,  and  if  it  is  in  so  short  a  time 
effaced,  what  is  there  to  deter  the  sinner  ?  “  The  end  of  fiun» 
ishment  is  the  prevention  of  crimes'*  But  i/  the  effect  of  the 
punishment  on  the  public  mind  fail^  the  end  is  not  accomplish¬ 
ed.  It  has  been  argued  with  peculiar  force  and  truth,  that 
the  apprehension  as  well  as  %vitncssing  the  pain  of  solitary  im¬ 
prisonment  and  hard  labour  is  more  terrible  and  impressive  to 
the  mind  than  the  idea  of  death.  To  this  proposition  I  yield 
assent,  and  it  is  with  emphasis  I  remark  that  I  have  witnessed 
double  the  sympathy ;  I  have  perceived  the  spirits  of  men 
more  depressed,  and  their  pity  more  awakened  at  the  view  of 
persons  chained  together  and  led  forward  to  a  life  of  seclusion 
and  banishment  from  the  light  of  heaven  and  the  comforts  of 
social  society,  than  I  have  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  where  death  appeared  in  all  its  horrors.  And  the  idea  is 
most  erroneous  that  this  species  of  punishment  requires  to  be 
contemplated,  or  felt,  before  its  horrors  can  be  imagined. 
But  admit  it.  That  of  deatli  requires  the  same  contemplation. 
It  is  the  dread  of  punishment  that  deters  from  the  perpetra¬ 
tion  of  crimes.  Now  it  is  evident  that  even  a  contemplation 
of  the  pains  and  penalties  of  solitary  imprisonment  has  more 
effect  on  the  public  mind- than  the  contemplation  and  horrors 
of  execution.  As  far  then  as  we  have  considered  the  subject, 
we  conclude  that  scenes  of  public  execution  (especially  too 
often)  have  not  the  effect  intended — that  other  punishments 
suit  the  genius  of  our  laws,  and  are  more  calculated  to  ensure 
•ftie  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  country. 
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FOR  THE  FLORIAD. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  POOR. 

The  Story  of  Curing. 

In  this  land  of  liberty  and  equality,  should  any  one  attempt 
to  support  the  despotic  doctrine  that  the  poor  ought  not  to  be 
educated,  he  would  doubtless  be  thought  to  possess  principles 
inimical  to  our  republican  form  of  government,  and  unworthy 
an  American  itizen.  But,  however  hazardous  such  an  un¬ 
qualified  asse  on  might  be,  we  conceive  there  is  little  dan¬ 
ger  in  affirm*  ,  that  education  in  its  operation  on  the  minds 
of  the  poor,  is  sometimes  productive  of  peculiar  oxid  highly  in¬ 
jurious  effects.  Such  instances,  however,  we  are  happy  in 
being  able  to  admit,  arc  rare  ;  and  we  hope  our  readers  will 
do  us  the  justice  to  believe,  that  we  are  far  from  entertaining 
the  remotest  wish  injurious  to  the  general  diffusion  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  following  shoi"  biographical  sketch  which  we  have 
chosen  as  an  illustration  of  our  position,  while  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  interest,  is  not,  we  conceive,  destitute  of  a  moral,  which 
may  be  useful  both  to  the  wealthy  and  the  indigent. 

Curino  was  the  son  of  a  husbandman,  the  product  of  whose 
little  farm  afforded  little  more  than  a  comfortable  subsistence 
to  his  family ;  but  whose  honesty  and  benevolence  procured 
him  the  confidence,  esteem  and  respect  of  all  his  neighbors. 
The  youthful  demeanor  of  Curino,  evinced  a  discerning  and 
inquisitive  mind,  conscious  of  its  own  dignity,  and  susceptible 
of  manly  impressions.  Till  the  age  of  fourteen,  his  father  not 
requiring  his  manual  assistance,  suffered  him  to  continue  at 
school.  At  that  age  he  had  determined  on  apprcnticeing  him 
to  a  mechanic  ;  but  not  being  able  to  procure  a  suitable  place, 
he  permitted  him  to  commence  his  literary  pursuits.  Another 
year  passed  away.  By  this  time  Curino  had  imbibed  so  strong 
an  attachment  to  literature  tliat  he  secretly  grieved  at  the 
thought  of  relinquishing  its  flowery  paths.  But  in  cherishing 
this  affection,  alas  !  he  knew  not  that  he  was  fostering  his 
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destroyer.  During  his  fifteenth  year  a  foundation  had  been 
laid  for  tlie  future  misery  of  himself  and  his  friends.  His 
father  continuing  unsuccessful  in  his  enquiries  after  a  place, 
at  length  suffered  him  to  commence  the  study  of  the  learned 
languages.  Of  these,  together  with  that  of  some  mathemat-* 
ical  and  belles-letter  studies,  as  if  in  obedience  to  an  unavoid¬ 
able  and  irresistible  fatality,  he  continued  the  pursuit  for 
three  years.  At  the  expiration  of  which  time  his  father  yield¬ 
ed  to  his  solicitations y  and,  with  difficulty  raised  a  small  sum  to 
enable  him  to  complete  his  education  in  college. 

He  accordingly  took  leave,  almost  for  the  first  time,  of  his 
iriends  and  his  native  home  ;  and  entered  an  advanced  class 
in  a  distant  college.  Here  his  talents  procured  him  the  re¬ 
spect,  and  his  courteous  deportment,  the  esteem  of  his  in¬ 
structor  and  his  fellow-students.  Thus  situated,  had  Curino 
been  rich,  he  had  been  happy. 

But  in  their  extended  range,  his  thoughts  and  imagination 
suffered  no  circumstance  of  future  pi'nbability  to  escape  him. 
He  frequently  looked  forward  with  solicitude  to  that  period 
of  his  final  separation  from  his  collegiate  friends,  when  he 
must  embark  on  the  broad  tempestuous  ocean  of  the  world, 
with  nothing  to  buoy  him  but  his  own  talents  and  acquire¬ 
ments,  and  witli  no  other  pilot  than  his  own  judgment.  With 
the  approach  of  that  period  his  solicitude  increased.  The 
period  arrived.  Among  the  honors  which  wore  conferred  as 
the  reward  of  genius  and  merit,  Curino  received  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  place.  But  with  him,  such  distinction  had  lost  its  poweF 
to  interest  or  charm. 

His  pecuniary  resources  were  entirely  exhausted,  and  with 
them  the  means  of  continued  subsistence.  To  answer  his 
present  necessities,  he  reluctantly  appealed  to  the  generosity 
of  a  class-mate.  He  was  fortunate  enough  soon  after  to  have  it 
in  his  power  tp  make  a  more  effectual  provision  against  want, 
by  the  acceptance  of  an  honorable,  though  arduous  employ¬ 
ment.  In  this  situation,  a  muid  less  ardent  and  aspiring  might 
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have  enjoyed  an  ordinary  share  of  contentment.  But  alas  ! 
'with  Curino  this  was  not  the  ease.  lie  had  long  been  en¬ 
amoured  of  fame,  and  had  engaged  in  professional  studies,  as 
the  shortest  path  that  conducted  to  her  temple.  But  he  soon 
found  the  ascent  to  her  abode  too  arduous  for  occasional  and 
interrupted  efforts,  and  its  summit  to  bo  attained  only  by  con¬ 
stant  and  vigorous  exertion. 

His  own  inability  thus  vigorously  to  pursue  her  path, 
preyed  on  his  mind,  and  embittered  his  life.  To  him  the  la¬ 
bors  of  Blackstone  and  Vattel  were  vain.  Their  works  in-^ 
deed  occupied  a  place  on  his  shelf,  but  they  slept  quietly  as 
their  authors  in  the  tomb. 

But,  though  melancholy  reflection  reigned  almost  trium¬ 
phant  in  the  mind  of  Curino,  hope,  the  supporter  of  depressed 
humanity,  still  sometimes  raised  her  feeble  voice,  and  admon¬ 
ished  him  not  to  despair ;  and  in  his  cooler  moments  made  him 
meditate  expedients  for  relief.  Amongst  others,  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  rich  frequently  suggested  itself  to  his  mind.  But 
with  it  ever  came  a  thought  of  that  dependence,  with  which 
its  success  seemed  inseparably  connected.  This  alone  deter¬ 
red  him.  Of  the  success  of  such  an  application,  indeed  he 
had  little  doubt.  Possessing,  himself,  a  spirit  noble  and  gen¬ 
erous  in  the  extreme,  he  could  not  believe  the  cause  of  op¬ 
pressed  merit  incapable  of  exciting  an  interest  in  others,  of 
that  the  pittance  which  his  necessities  required,  could  be  pla¬ 
ced  in  competition  with  the  gratification  of  so  essentially  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  happiness  of  a  worthy  fellow  man,  by  those, 
whose  fortunes  enable  them  to  bestow  without  injury  to  them¬ 
selves.  This,  therefore,  constantly  presenting  itself  as  the 
most  practicable,  could  hardly  fail  of  ultimately  becoming  his 
favorite  expedient.  And,  wearied  out  at  length  with  his  em¬ 
barrassments,  he  determined  to  sacrifice,  in  some  measure, 
present  feeling,  to  what  he  deemed  his  more  permanent  good. 
He  chose  for  his  inteilded  patron  a  man  possessing  a  splendid 
fortune,  standing  high  in  tlie  estimation  of  tlie  people,  and  ^ 
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candidate  for  honors.  Having  thus  fully  determined  on  the 
course  he  should  pursue,  he  became  fired  with  the  prospect 
of  speedy  relief,  and  resolved  no  longer  to  delay  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  scheme.  Accordingly  having  fixed  on  what  he 
deemed  the  best  mode  of  preferring  his  suit,  he  set  out  for 
the  residence  of  the  man,  in  whom  centered  all  his  hopes  of 
future  happiness.  During  his  journey,  an  opportunity  being 
afforded  for  calm  reflection,  the  ardor  with  which  he  had  thus 
far  pursued  his  resolution  began  to  subside,  and  tlie  subject 
to  resume  the  uninviting  aspect  with  which  it  had  originally 
.presented  itself.  He  began  furtlicr,  even  to  entertain  doubts 
as  to  his  final  success.  He  found  on  examination,  that  his 
first  impressions  had  been  drawm  from  an  erroneous  standard, 
and  that  they  would  but  illy  bear  the  test  of  his  ow'n  experi¬ 
mental  knowledge  of  human  nature.  His  doubts  and  fears 
augmented  with  the  continuance  of  those  reflections  which 
had  given  rise  to  them,  and  he  at  length  arrived  at  his  place 
of  destination,  tortured  with  all  the  horrors  of  uncertainty  in 
relation  to  matters,  whose  success  or  failure  he  believed 
would  determine  the  happiness  or  misciy  of  his  future  life. 
Should  he  succeed  in  obtaining  the  relief  he  sought,  he  might 
then  pay  his  undivided  court  at  the  shrine  of  that  goddess,  the 
contemplation  of  whose  fascinating  charms,  had  led  him  iiit6 
measures  at  which  his  noble  nature  at  first  revolted,  and  into 
which  nought  else  beneath  the  sun  could  have  urged  him. 
He  might  thus  from  the  fountain  of  anticipation  drink  in  a 
kind  of  intermediate  happiness,  till  actual  possession  should 
crown  at  once  his  labors  and  his  hopes.  But,  on  the  other 
hand  should  he  fail,  he  must  revert  to  that  irksome  and  to  him 
unprofitable  course  of  life  which  he  had  momentarily  quitted; 
now  rendered  doubly  miserable  by  the  desti’uction  of  that  hope 
which  had  long  been  his  only  barrier  against  despair.  His 
hopes,  however,  yet  maintained  a  slight  preponderance  and 
feebly  led  him  towards  the  mansion  of  him  w  horn  he  had  cho¬ 
sen  for  his  benefactor.  He  prefered  his  petition  and  was  dis¬ 
missed  without  relief.  Curino  is  now  a  maniac  !  H. 
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GERTRUDE  OF  WYOMING 


Among  the  poets  of  the  present  day,  Thomas  Campbell 
deservedly  enjoys  a  conspicuous  place — his  poetry  is  the  po¬ 
etry  of  the  heart,  and  his  imagery  is  true  to  nature. — His 
poem,  entitled  “  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,”  abundantly  attests 
his  merit ;  and  for  it.  Fame  has  assigned  him  no  humble 
niche  in  her  temple.  But  his  “  Gertrude  of  Wyoming”  is  a 
still  more  exquisite  performance — it  is  short,  and  comprises 
but  few  incidents  j  but  those  few  are  extremely  interesting^ 
and  the  exuberance  of  a  fine  imagination  is  discovered 
throughout  the  whole  piece. 

The  story  is  melancholy — it  is  a  talc  of  sorrow,  and  though 
its  pensiveness  is  relieved  by  Fancy’s  glowing  pencil,  the 
flowers  that  adorn  it  arc  not  of  Flora’s  gauily  colouring — their 
tints  are  soft  and  mild  like  the  western  horison,  wdicn  twilight 
steals  upon  the  distant  hills,  and  the  shades  of  evening  are 
blended  with  the  effulgence  of  departing  day. 

The  story  is  as  follows. — Wyoming  was  a  village  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  situated  on  ihe  margin  of  the  Susquehanna — its 
scenery  was  wdld  and  picturesque. — Albert,  an  English  emi¬ 
grant,  resided  there — Gertrude  was  his  daughter,  the  picture 
of  innocence,  young,  beautiful,  and  endued  with  a  tender  sen¬ 
sibility.  Her  mother  was  dead,  and  the  hopes  and  consola¬ 
tions  of  Albert’s  widowed  bosom  arose  from  his  lovely 
Gertrude. 

Gertrude  had  attained  her  ninth  year,  when  an  Indian  war¬ 
rior  moored  his  canoe  on  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
approached  Albert’s  peaceful  bower,  leading  a  little  boy  by 
the  hand. — Outalissi  [for  this  was  the  name  of  the  IndianJ 
WT.S  a  friend  to  the  whites,  and  a  chief  of  a  tribe  in  amity  with 
the  settlement  where  Albert  dwelt.  The  noble  savage  hav¬ 
ing  explained  tlic  cause  of  his  coming  thither,  consigned  his 
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youthful  charge  to  Albert’s  cai’c,  .and  after  smoaking  the  cal¬ 
umet  of  fieace^  departed. 

Henry  Waidegrave  [the  name  of  the  boy]  was  a  son  of  an 
English  officer,  who  commanded  a  fort  on  I.^.ke  Michigan. 
A  party  of  Indians  attacked  the  fort — took  the  wdfe  ol  Waidc- 
grave  and  her  little  son,  and  bound  them  io  a  tree — they  were 
released  by  Outalissi,  who  assisted  the  English  on  that  oc¬ 
casion.  The  father  was  killed,  and  tlie  mother,  afterw  ards 
dying,  committed  her  defenceless  son  to  their  common  deliv¬ 
erer,  with  directions  to  conduct  him  to  Albert,  who  was  the 
friend  of  her  deceased  husband. — Outaiissi  did  so,  and  this 
was  tlie  cause  of  his  visiting  Wyoming.  Henry  was  sent 
home  to  his  friends  in  England. 

A  few  years  had  elapsed,  when  as  Gertrude  w^as,  one  day, 
indulging  herself  with  a  volume  of  Shakespeare,  in  a  wild  and 
romantic  spot  near  her  father’s  cottage,  a  straiiger,  dismount¬ 
ed  and  leading  his  horse,  had  penetrated  into  the  recesses 
where  Gertrude  had  retired.  He  had  lost  his  way,  and  en¬ 
quired  for  Albert’s  house.  It  was  Henry  Waldegrave  ;  but 
Gertrude  did  not  know  him.  She  pointed  him  to  her  father’s 
dwelling ;  and  being  struck  wdth  his  appearance,  she  soon  fol- 
low^ed  to  see  the  interesting  stranger.  Albert  did  not  know 
him — Henry,  however,  soon  discovered  himself  to  him,  and 
Gertrude  partook  largely  in  the  pleasure  of  the  discovery. 

They  loved,  and  were  united  ;  but  their  connubial  joys 
were  soon  interrupted — interrupted,  never  to  be  renewed. 

One  night,  at  a  late  hour,  as  Albert,  Henry  and  Gertrude 
were  sitting  in  their  cottage,  the  happy  residence  of  innocence 
and  love,  the  door  flew  open,  Outalissi  entered,  and  fell,  ex¬ 
hausted,  upon  the  floor — ^“'A  savage  foe  is  at  hand — they 
have  murdered  all  my  kindred,  and  I  am  the  only  survivor  of 
my  tribe — they  are  already  upon  your  borders— fly  !”  They 
were  indeed  at  hand.  An  arrow  pierced  Albert’s  bosom. 
Another  entered  the  unspotted  breast  of  Gertrude,  and  the 
filial  current  mingled  with  its  parent  stream. 
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The  foe  were,  at  length,  repulsed,  or  sated  with  carnage, 
and  the  remains  of  Albert  and  Gertrude  were  interred  with 
all  the  solemnity  of  military  accompaniments.  The  eye  of  the 
rugged  soldier  was  wet — Henry,  overpowered  with  grief, 
sinks  to  the  earth. —  Outalissi,  whose  cheek  never  before  felt 
the  passing  tear,  touched  at  the  sight,  thus  gives  vent  to  his 
feelings,  in  the  following  sublimely-dcscriptive  War-song, 
witli  which,  the  Tale  concludes  : — 

“  And  I  could  weep  — the  Oneyda  chief 
His  descant  wildly  thus  began  : 

“  But  that  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  my  father’s  son  ! 

Or  bow  this  head  in  woe  ; 

“  For  by  my  wrongs  and  by  my  wrath  I 
“  To-morrow  Areouski’s*  breath, 

“  Tijat  fires  yon  heaven  with  storms  of  death, 

“  Shall  light  us  to  the  foe  : 

“  And  we  shall  share,  my  Christian  boy  I 
“  The  foeman’s  blood,  the  avenger’s  joy  !— . 

“  But  thee,  my  flower,  whose  breath  was  given 
“  By  milder  genii  o’er  the  detp, 

“  The  spirits  of  the  whiteman’s  heaven 
“  Forbid  not  thee  to  weep  - 
‘‘  Nor  will  the  Christian  host, 

“  Nor  will  thy  father’s  spirit  grieve 
“To  see  thee  on  the  battle’s  eve, 

“  Lamenting  take  a  mournful  leave 
“  Of  her  who  loved  thee  most : 

“  She  was  the  rainbow  to  thy  sight  ! 

“  Thy  sun — thy  heaven~of  lost  delight ^ 

“  To-morrow  let  us  do  or  die  I 
“  But  when  the  bolt  of  death  is  hurl’d, 

“  Ah  !  whither  then  with  thee  to  fly, 

“  Shall  Outalissi  roam  the  world  ? 

“  Seek  we  the  once -loved  home  ?•— . 

“  The  hand  is  gone  that  cropt  its  flowers  ! 

“  Unheard  their  clock  repeats  its  hours  ! 

“  Cold  is  the  hearth  within  their  bowers  ! 

“  And  should  we  thither  roam, 


*  The  Indian  god  of  war. 
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“  Its  echoes,  and  its  empty  tread, 

Would  sound  like  voices  from  the  dead  ! 

Or  shall  we  cross  yon  mountains  blue, 

“  Whose  streams  my  kindred  nation  quafft ; 

“  And  by  my  side  in  battle  true, 

“  A  thousand  warriors  drew  the  sh^t  ? 

‘‘  Ah  !  there  in  desolation  cold, 

‘‘  The  desert  serpent  dwells  alone, 

“  Where  grass  o’ergrows  each  mouldering  bonCj 
And  stones  themselves  to  ruin  grown, 

“  Like  me,  are  death -like  old. 

“  Then  seek  we  not  their  camp — for  there — 

“  The  silence  dwells  of  my  despair  i” 

“  But  hark,  the  trump  ! — to-morrow  thou  - 
“  In  glory’s  fire  shait  diy  thy  tears  : 

“  Even  from  the  land  of  shadow  now 
“  My  father’s  awful  ghost  appears  ; 

“  Amidst  the  clouds  that  round  us  roll, 

“  He  bids  my  soul  for  battle  thirst — 

“  He  bids  me  dry  the  last— the  first— 

The  only  tears  that  ever  burst— 

From  Outaiissi’s  soul  ; — 

^  Because  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  an  indian  chief.” 

FOR  THE  FLORIAD. 

NIGHT-MARE. 

What  is  the  Night-mare  ?  said  I,  as  I  attentively  listened, 
in  my  youthful  days,  to  a  frightful  story  which  my  good  old 
grand-mother  was  telling  about  this  curious  creature.  “  Lit¬ 
tle  boys  should  be  seen  and  not  heard,”  replied  the  old  lady, 
patting  me  on  the  head.  I  can’t  say  I  was  well  satisfied  with 
the  answer,  but  being  unable  to  learn  further,  ail  I  could  de¬ 
termine  was  that  it  must  be  some  kind  of  horse^  but  why  or 
how  it  should  or  could  disturb  the  sleep  of  my  grand-mother, 
I  could  not  for  my  life  conjecture.  The  pitiful  stories,  how-_ 
ever,  which  I  from  time  to  time  heard  of  almost  dying  with 
the  night-mare  gave  me  reason  to  conclude  that  she  must  be 
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some  most  ferocious  monster  which  wandered  about  in  the 
night  to  frighten  folks.  And  so  fuiiy  was  I  impressed  with 
tliis  idea  that  I  have  lain  many  a  night  with  my  head  closely 
covered,  almost  in  a  state  of  suffocation,  fancying  every  sound 
of  the  wind  or  noise  of  a  cat  to  be  the  signal  of  this  creature’s 
approach  and  that  perhaps  the  next  moment  I  should  be  strip¬ 
ped  of  my  covering  and  made  the  victim  of  her  cruelty. 
None  but  those  who  have  suffered  the  same  can  tell  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  such  hobgoblin  fears. 

Time  gradually  erased  these  fantastic  impressions  from 
my  brain  and  I  have  never  since  been  troubled  with  night¬ 
mares  either  real  or  imaginary.  From  so  small  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  this  creature  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I  should 
give  a  very  accurate  account  of  her  origin  or  achievements. 
I,  however,  am  of  opinion  that  this  Night-mare,  so  much  dread¬ 
ed  by  some,  is  the  same  Pegasus  on  which  many  poets  of 
modern  days  joyously  and  confidently  hope  to  ride  to  immor¬ 
tal  honor. 

If  this  idea  be  correct  it  is  from  mistaken  notions  that  the 
former,  while  an  opportunity  was  offered  for  receiving  unfad¬ 
ing  laurels,  have  foolishly  thought  themselves  in  the  agony  of 
despair.  Had  they  but  gladly  accepted  these  sombrous  vis¬ 
its,  their  names  might  now  have  been  shining  constellations  in 
that  firmament  from  which  the  stars  have  been  driven  by  the 
heads  of  those  who,  with  a  goosequill  in  one  hand  and  the  bri¬ 
dle  in  the  other,  have  triumphantly  rode  their  night -mares  to 
their  own  undisturbed  heights  of  poetic  glory.  These  need 
not  my  praises,  and  they  are  above  my  congratulation.  To 
those  who  have  misimproved  these  proffers  of  greatness  and 
unwittingly  let  pass  the  high  behests  of  the  night-mare,  I  can 
only,  in  the  language  of  the  Poet,  describe  their  pitiable  con¬ 
dition.  This,  by  the  by,  may  give  hope  to  the  reader,  as  it 
seems  tliat  this  poet  was  once  himself  in  tlie  same  state. 
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<<  There— —I  remember  well, 

“  When  forth  1  went  to  saunter  free  from  care, 

“  Heaven  knows  from  whence,  a  black  and  bristly  bear 
“  RushM  out  before  my  pathway,  grim  as  hell  i 
“  I,  mute  with  horror,  grasp  my  trusty  blade, 

“  Pull,  pull  in  vain  I — my  limbs  no  longer  aid— 

“  Down  drop  my  slacken'd  joints — the  monster  there 
“  Grows  as  I  gaze — jaws  widen — eyeballs  glare  !— 

“  I  cannot  fight  nor  fly,  by  viewless  force  delay’d  ! 

“  Another  time,  when  from  your  evening  meal 
“  You  dream  that  homo'  returning,  by  the  way 
^  Where  an  old  mansion  totters  in  decay, 

“  As  fearfully  along  the  gloom  you  steal, 

“  At  once  a  little  window-shutter  rings, 

“  And  looking  out  a  nose  of  giant  springs 
“  Long  as  your  arm  !  where’er  you  strive  to  fly. 

Before,  behind,  strange  phantoms  fix  your  eye, 

“  Loll  out  a  length  of  tongue,  and  dan  their  fiery  stings 
‘‘  Then  while  in  deadly  frigi  t  you  breathless  glide, 

“  And  sideways  press  against  the  wall,  behold 
A  wrinkled  hand  with  skinny  finger  cold, 

^  From  a  round  hole  at  once  is  felt  to  slide 
“  Chill  down  your  back,  and  fumble  you  about 
“  From  rib  to  rib  to  pinch  you  well,  no  doubt, 

“Up  starts  each  bristling  hair  ;  to  bar  your  flight 
“  The  street  still  narrower  grows  before  your  sight, 
Colder  the  hand  of  ice,  longer  the  giant  snout !” 

SNICKER. 
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TO  THE  FEMALE  SEX. 

Ye  Fair  (to  you  I  write)  attend. 

Nor  slight  th’  instruction  of  a  friend  ; 

Hear,  while  I  strive,  I  strive  to  scan 
The  various  wiles,  and  various  arts. 

The  baits,  and  traps,  laid  for  your  hearts, 

By  the  deceiver,  man. 

Long  have  they  wag’d  unequal  war. 

Long  have  they  deem’d  all  methods  fair, 

To  seize  their  destin’d  prey  ; 

By  storm  some  try  the  fort  to  win,' 

Some  gain  the  governer  within, 

A  much  securer  wav. 
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.But  not  the  forward  and  the  bold, 
(More  than  the  careless  and  the  cold) 
Are  masers  of  their  art : 

Too  open  nauch  their  snares  appear, 
Their  words  may  wound  a  modest  ear, 
Yet  seldom  touch  the  heart. 


But  now  attend,  whilst  I  describe 
The  softly  sighing,  dang’rous  tribe, 

Who,  to  alarm  the  less, 

Cloth’d  like  the  fabled  wolf  betray, 

And  steal  you  from  yourselves  away. 

In  friendsLip’s  borrow’d  dress. 

These  all  your  vigilance  require 
And  mostly  those  you  most  admire, 

With  prudent  caution  treat : 

So  shall  your  days  with  peace  be  crown’d 
And  happiness  but  seldom  found, 

Shall  make  your  breast  her  seat. 

SIGMA 
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One  evening  as  I  pensive  strayed. 

And  bent  my  course  tow’rd  yonder  grove, 
Methought  I  saw  the  murdered  shade 
Of  her  I  once  did  love. 


With  haste  I  ran  to  meet  the  form, 

And  learn  what  impious  hand. 

For  ever  from  my  arms  had  tome 
My  lovely  Rosemand. 

Swift  as  e’er  an  arrow  flew. 

Or  Eurus  o’er  the  barren  plain. 

The  Phantom  past  beyond  my  view 
And  ne’er  by  me  was  seen  again. 

Thus  oft  the  fruitful  fancy  forms 
\>'hat  ere  w  e  think  may  be. 

When  passion  strong  our  bosom  warms, 
What  we  fear  or  love  we  see. 


Puhlinked  ar’mi-monthlu  (f')r  the  Kd\tor.> )  bij  Wm.  S.  I? cell, 


